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Wen the Explorer satellite sped 
toward its orbit from Cape Canaveral, 
the Huntsville, Ala., local office could 
proudly say, ““We were part of the 
team which made this feat possible.’ 
Located near the Redstone Arsenal of 
the Army Ordnance Missile Command 
where the Jupiter C rocket was de- 
ve loped the local office served Govern- 
ment and local industrial contractors 

volved in the missile program at this 
installation. Ruth Cooper of the State 


agency tells the story on p. 3 


More than 600 Cincinnati area 
workers were dealt a severe blow in 
July 1958 when the Times Star closed 
its doors after 118 years Realizing 
their plight, the local ES office im- 
mediately offered its assistance. The 
article by Marion C. Smith and Jose- 
phine Mischka relates the numerous 
efforts of the Ohio Bureau of Unem- 
Compensation to place 
former Times Star employees in new 
different States 
ind sometimes in entirely new fields of 


ployment 
jobs——sometimes in 
work. p.5 


WHEN Richmond, Va., business be- 
gan to move to the suburbs, the local 
ES office service went with it. It was 
on the job “from the ground up” help- 
ing to staff the numerous stores of a 
new shopping center which opened 
early in 1958. Manager A. W. Clop- 

is a firsthand account of this 
local office service to suburban em- 


ton gives 
J 

plovers p 
enactment of the first 


emporary disability insurance system 
1942. there has been interest in the 


SINCE the 
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effect of depressed economii¢ condi- 


tions on the operations of such a pro- 
gram The New York Workmen's 
Compensation Board and the Califor- 
nia Department of Employment ex- 
amine the experience of their programs 
during periods of low economic activ- 
ity and conclude that there are no 
grounds to fear a run on the fund by 
inemployed workers. Moreover, since 
workers who are laid off during periods 
of recession have different disability 
characteristics than the unemployed in 
periods of high level economic activity, 
the filing rate of unemployed disabled 
workers declines during a_ recession 
pp. 9-14 


Since last September, the Portland, 
Oreg., local office has had a rather 
inusual method of keeping the public 
informed of the job openings it has 
on its books. Each Friday, the Dazlj 
Journal of Commerce, a trade news- 
paper, donates considerable space to 

office for this purpose 


the local 
George S. Gearhart tells how his office 
has benefited by the use of this media 
p. 14 


In Massachusetts, three State agen- 
s——Mental Health, Rehabilitation, 
and Employment Service—have joined 
forces in a program to help the emo- 
tionally handicapped find their place 
in the workaday world. This program 
requires special efforts by the ES, as 
told by representatives of the three 


agencies on p. | 


cx 


DHE workshop approac h has brought 
good results in the Upstate New York 
school-ES program, says Anthony Fan- 


taci. Support for this fact is shown 
in the statements of school people who 
have attended such a workshop and 
in the request of the Western Suf- 
folk Guidance Association for a second 
workshop in Suffolk County. p. 20. 


ES anp VR cooperation is essential 
to good service to the handicapped, 
say§ Mrs. Virginia Swain. She de- 
scribes her work in the complex New- 
port News, Va., area, where referrals 
come in from numerous hospitals and 


civic organizations. p. 22 


rugged and 


SHEEPHERDING 1S a 
lonely job, says Eloy E. Ludi of the 
Las Vegas, N. Mex., local office. His 
office annually recruits most of the 
sheepherders needed in the mountal 
States Although the operation is 
fairly small, it requires considerable 


planning and care. p. 24 


A.tmMostT from the time the bulldoze: 
gouged out the first bucketful of earth 
in March 1958, Wyandotte, Mich., 
local office people were on the job pre- 
paring to staff the new Montgomery 
Ward store going up on the site. When 
the store opened about 9 months later, 
over 600 persons referred by the ES 
were on the payroll, says Sam Splatt 
of the local office. p. 26 


WHEN the shortage of stenographers 
and secretaries in Phoenix, Ariz., be- 
came critical, the Professional, Sales, 
and Clerical Office took to the air in 
a new weekly 15-minute “test your 
shorthand ability” radio program 
This interesting and effective exper!- 
ment is described by Jack W. Rath 
of the PS & C office. p. 27 
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Secretary’s Letter to High School Students 


Tue text of Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell’s 
annual letter to high school students follows: 


Now that spring vacation is over, many of you will be 
thinking about a summertime job. 


Many of you who are in high school will be going to 
work this summer. Some of you will want to earn money 
30 that you can continue your education. Others want 
to explore some field of work or get work experience. 
For young people with a sense of responsibility, work ex- 
perience of almost any kind can be valuable. 


Last summer, 3.3 million high school age boys and girls 
held jobs. 


Forty-three percent of all teen-age boys and 22 percent 
of all girls were at work last summer. 


And nearly 1 million of you worked on farms during 
the vacation period last summer. 


If you are in doubt about what kind of a job you want, 
why not stop in at your local public employment service 
ofice. The staff of the Employment Service has been work- 
ng with employers in your area throughout the year and 
can talk over with you where your best opportunities lie. 


Many areas hire waitresses, cashiers, busboys, counter or 
pantry help, and young people to work in stores. Play- 
Srounds need helpers. Locker attendants, lifeguards, and 
mstructors are needed at swimming pools. 


Jobs on farms offer opportunities during harvest seasons. 
In many communities the public employent service and the 
Srowers set up a plan whereby young workers meet at 
‘ome ‘.ntral point and are transported to supervised field 
work in the area. Some teenagers work in fruit and vege- 
lable p.cking sheds. If you are over 16, you might find a 
10b in «. annery, or in a freezing or processing plant. 


Florists and nurserymen often need extra summertime 
help. If you happen to have a “green thumb,” this ex- 
perience might appeal to you. 


Pet shops, animal hospitals, and kennels often need extra 
help when pets are left with them while families are vaca- 
tioning. 


Hospitals sometimes hire nurses’ aides and other workers 
as vacation replacements. 


You can plan now for neighborhood jobs such as mowing 
lawns, washing cars, polishing floors, cleaning garages, 
attics, and cellars. Some girls work up quite a business by 
collecting the younger children in the neighborhood and 
setting up play centers in their own yards. These jobs may 
pay off better than some that look more glamorous since you 
can often continue to earn money in your spare time after 
school begins again in the fall. 


Volunteer work in settlement houses, on playgrounds, 
and in hospitals would be valuable experience, even without 
pay. Perhaps your YWCA, YMCA, or scout leader, will 
help arrange such work for you and your friends who do 
not have paid jobs. 


Many other good ideas will occur to you. Remember, 
though, that your first responsibility to yourself and to your 
country is to get as much education as you can. Above all, 
plan to return to school in the fall. 


Have a good summer and profit by the experience you 
will gain by having a vacation job! 


National Employee Index Put on Film 


THE National Employee Index, a major nerve cen- 
ter of the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program, has been reduced to a push button opera- 
tion. Conversion of the index from a jam-packed 
area the size of a city block to an efficient microfilm 
operation occupying a little more than one-third of the 
space has just been completed. 

Prior to the conversion, the index consisted of ap- 
proximately 168 million entries individually typed and 
inserted into metal panels which were hung on 
specially designed frames so they could be flipped like 
pages of a book. 

This operation, now eliminated, had reached the 
point where it could barely be squeezed into 45,000 
square feet of floor space—over 1 acre. Today, the 
index, including microfilm readers and other equip- 































ment, occupies 16,000 feet of floor space, and this 
will take care of normal expansion for the next 20 
years. 

The index, arranged according to an alphabetic 
sound code, is used as a cross reference to the num- 
bered social security accounts of the Nation’s workers. 
It is referred to, for example, when a worker’s survi- 
vors apply for benefits but do not know the deceased 
worker’s social security account number. The index 
is also checked when a worker who has lost his card 
applies for a duplicate card. About 3 million dupli- 
cate social security cards are issued each year to people 
who have lost, misplaced, or worn out their original 
cards. 


CSC Publication Aids in Placing Disabled 


“SELECTIVE PLACEMENT’ Is a 73-page bulletin re- 
leased recently by the U.S. Civil Service Commission 

help placement officers and supervisors in hiring 
workers according to their physical abilities. ‘The 
bulletin, which is a part of Personnel Methods Series 
No. 9, should be of special use to nonmedical per- 
sonnel in Federal agencies. It deals with the follow- 
ing topics: 

Handicapped Workers Can Be Good Employees; 
Landmarks in Selective Placement of the Physically 
Handicapped; ‘The Commission’s Selective Placement 
Program; Foundations of a Successful Agency Pro- 
gram; Coordinator Program for Selective Placement 
of the Handicapped; How to Make a Job Analysis; 
How to Obtain and Review Medical Evidence; 
Criteria for Reporting Employment of Physically 
Handicapped Persons. 

The appendix contains a list of Selected Materials 
Related to the Selective Placement and Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. 

This pamphlet may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 30 cents per copy. 


Women’s Bureau Releases New Booklet 
For High-School Girls 


TEENAGE girls of today are given a preview of their 
job futures in a 64-page pamphlet released recently 
by the Women’s Bureau. The new publication, 
“Future Jobs for High-School Girls,” focuses attention 
on a wealth of information useful for high-school girls, 
their parents, teachers, and counselors. 

The Department of Labor estimates that there will 
be 11 million more workers in 1965 than there were 
10 years earlier, that more than half of these additional 
workers will be women, and that 1.5 million will be 
girls and young women under 25 years of age. “Future 
Jobs for High-School Girls” has been written to help 
these girls in their planning and thinking for the 
future. 

In an introductory letter addressed to all high-school 
girls, Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary 
(Continued on page 19) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, 
United States and Territories 


Number or 
amount 


Employment Service—T otal 
New applications . 806, 000 
Referrals: 
Agricultural . 126, 600 
Nonagricultural 691, 500 
Placements: 
Agricultural 113, 700 
Nonagricultural 377, 800 
Men... ... ; 200, 500 | 
Women..... 177, 200 
Handicapped 18, 700 
Counseling interviews 165, 800 
Individuals given tests . 143, 600 
Employer visits... .. 120, 700 
State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- 
tional. ...... 1, 263, 200 
Weeks of une mploy ment 
cintmmed.. <0... ss 9, 772, 200 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment!........ 2, 357, 300 
Weeks compensated 2. . 8, 628, 300 
Weekly average beneficiaries 2. Z, 197, 400 
Average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for total unemploy- 
ment*...:...6.. $30. 52 


Benefits paid ee ai $250, 985, 300 
Funds available as of Fe br uary 


26, 1959.......... $6,633,260, 400 


Veterans 3 


Initial claims........ 8, 700 
Weeks of unemployment 


oC | 120, 000 


Weekly average insured un- 

employment...... ee 28, 400 
Benchts paid........ $2, 992, 500 
New applications . ; 158, 300 
Referrals, nonagricultural . 146, 600 
Placements, nonagric ultural . a 83, 400 
Placements, handicapped. . 7, 400 
Counseling interviews...... .| 22, 500 
Unemployment Compensation for 

Federal Employees 4 

Initial claims. .. 13, 500 


Weeks of eee 
claimed... ... 0. 
Weekly average insured 

employment 
Benefits paid. ...... 


ji 160, 900 
un- 

39, 500 
$4, 686, 100 


1 Data exclude Territories. 
2 Includes data under UC FE program. 
3 The first 4 
Agsistance / Act of 1952. 
With other programs. 


4 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and 


credits. 


items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Data for first 3 items exclude UCV claims filed jointl 
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Huntsville, Alabama: 
Rocket City, U.S.A. 


NE of the most dramatic projects in which the 
Employment Service ever took part was the staff- 
ing of the Oak Ridge, Tenn., plant for the production 
of the atom bomb. Again the Employment Service is 
engaged in recruitment for a dramatic project of far- 
reaching significance, not only in the world of today, 
but also in the shaping of tomorrow: the U.S. Army 
Ordnance Missile Command, with headquarters at 
Redstone Arsenal, Ala., near Huntsville. 

Although its nerve center is at 
Huntsville, the Command is a gigan- 
tic and complex structure _ that, 
reaching into many types of industry 
as well as all branches of the Armed 
Forces, extends into every State in 
the Union. For that reason, the 
Employment Services throughout the 
Nation have been called upon, and 
will continue to be called upon, to 
provide recruitment assistance to 
ian its mammoth staff of highly 
skilled scientific and technical per- 
sonnel, 

Because of the absolute and neces- 
sary secrecy of the atomic bomb proj- 
ect, the Employment Service oper- 
ated “blind” with respect to both the 
mission and the magnitude of the 
undertaking for which it recruited. 
Such a degree of secrecy was not 
necessary in connection with the 
Missile Command. The purpose of 
this article is to describe briefly its 
Organization and functions, to give 
some insight into the scope of its im- 
portance, and to discuss the work of 
the Employment Service in recruit- 
nent for its personnel needs. 

The Army Ordnance Missile Com- 
mand is located in the Redstone 
Arsenal reservation, embracing ap- 
proximately 80 square miles to the 
south and west of Huntsville—an 


area lorger than the entire District of 
Colunsia. The Command, under 
May 59 





The Army's Jupiter—C leaves the pad 
bearing the Explorer—V satellite. 


By RUTH COOPER 
Employment Security Specialist 
Alabama State Employment Service 


Major General J. B. Medaris, is the centralized control 
for four operating divisions, the first three of which are 
based in the Redstone area: 

1. Redstone Arsenal, which provides supply, sup- 
port, and facilitating services; 

2. The Army Ballistic Missile Agency, engaged in 
research, development, and prototype assembly of 
long-range missiles, and in space exploration; 

3. The Army Rocket and Guided Missile Agency, 
engaged in research, development, 
and supervision of industrial produc- 
tion in the field of battlefield type and 
air defense missiles ; 

4. The White Sands Missile Range 
in New Mexico, which provides an 
overland firing range to test vehicles 
of the Army, Air Force, and Navy 
rocket programs. 

Including some 5,000 employees at 
the White Sands Missile Range, the 
civilian strength of the Missile Com- 
mand exceeds 17,000. In addition, 
there are in Huntsville more than a 
dozen firms in private industry which 
are under contract to divisions of the 
Command for research and develop- 
mental work. During 1958, the wage 
and salary expenditure of the Com- 
mand and its major local contractors 
exceeded $125 million. Due directly 
to the activities of the missile project, 
the population of Huntsville has 
grown from 16,000 in 1950 to 75,000 
in 1958, with corresponding increases 
in practically every field of service 
and industry. 

To quote General Medaris, the 
Command has “full responsibility for 
the complete ‘farm-to-market’  se- 
quence of assigned weapons pro- 
grams, involving the entire process 
from inception of the idea to con- 
tinuing supply, maintenance, and 
support in the field.” Among the 
best known of the Command’s pro- 
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Photographs courtesy U.S. Army. 


Technicians on working platforms supervise the hoisting of the 
Army’s Jupiter—C satellite vehicle to the top of the main stage 
booster. 


grams was the completion, in only 2! years from start 
to fielding, of the famous Jupiter missile. Out of the 
JUPITER IRBM program came the Jupiter C multi- 
rocket which launched the free world’s first 
satellite, the Explorer, at Cape Canaveral. 

A key factor in the accomplishments of the Com- 
mand is the work of the internationally renowned 
scientist, Dr. Wernher von Braun, director of develop- 
ment operations for the Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 
In 1950, the Army Ordnance Corps selected the Red- 
stone Arsenal, a shell plant during World War II, as 
the center of its rocket development program and 
transferred Dr. von Braun and 125 of his colleagues 
there as the nucleus of the development team. Em- 
ployment increased to 1,500 by 1951 and to 7,000 by 
1955. In 1956, the long-range missile activity was 
shifted; the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, the con- 
verted Redstone Arsenal, the Army Rocket and 
Guided Missile Agency, and the White Sands Missile 


stage 


Range were brought together under the consolidated 
U.S. Army Ordnance Missile Command. 

In addition to the Army Ordnance Missile Com- 
mand and its operating divisions, there is also located 
at Redstone the Ordnance Guided Missile School, 
Popularly known as the “Space Academy of the 
World,” the school in 1958 trained students from all 
branches of the U.S. Armed Forces and from 11 allied 
nations. Ranking in size for schools in Alabama only 
behind the University of Alabama and Auburn, it 
graduated 5,000 students in 1958 and will step up that 
number to 7,500 this year. 

Because of the tremendous volume of its personnel 
needs, especially for top-flight, hard-to-find scientific 
and technical manpower, the Command has neces- 
sarily utilized all feasible avenues of recruitment. The 
record of the Huntsville office of the Alabama State 
Employment Service, with an overall staff of 16, is 
nevertheless impressive with regard to assistance given 
the Command and its industrial contractors. Servic- 
ing all governmental and local industrial components, 
the office last year alone filled openings in a total of 
132 different classifications, including 52 in profes- 
sional and administrative categories. These classifica- 
tions ranged from Tool and Die Maker to Construction 
Engineer, from $tress Analyst to Metallurgist. Among 
other categories were: Aerodynamist, Art Teacher, 
Cryptographer, Dental Hygienist, Electronics Engi- 
neer, Lawyer, Mathematician, Physicist, Technical 
Writer, and Wage and Salary Administrator. 

It is also significant that, between 1951 and 1955, 
when employment in missile activity increased from 
1,500 to 7,000, industrial contractors depended largely 
upon the Employment Service for staffing from the 
ground up to achieve the employment levels required 
for their contractual services. 

In helping to meet the needs of the Command, the 
Huntsville office draws from local and neighboring 
supply and makes extensive use of the nationwide 
clearance system. It maintains an active and con- 
tinuing program of proficiency and aptitude testing 
in connection with recruitment for the Command. 
Also, to help protect the Arsenal from loss of personnel, 
the Employment Service, along with the local press, 
entered into an agreement to accept no advertising 
from out-of-area employers. 

C. V. Evans, manager of the Huntsville office, em- 
phasizes, however: “This in no way reflects an un- 
willingness to cooperate with other Employment 
Service offices and their employers. It’s just that our 
premium labor force is already employed at installa- 
tions so vital to the national defense that we can’t 
afford to lose them.” 

Asked how it felt to head the office to which a majo! 
and unique stronghold of the Nation’s defense, as well 
as the spearhead of tomorrow’s weapons, looks fo! 
help, Evans replied: “It’s a constant challenge to ou! 
entire staff. We are meeting it, not by our efforts 
alone, but with the great assistance and support 0! 
other Employment Service offices throughout the 
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| Professional 
Placement Challenge 


By MARION C, SMITH, State Director of Local Office Operations 
and JOSEPHINE MISCHKA, Informational Writer, Cincinnati Local Office 


“POHE Cincinnati Post has purchased assets of 
the Times Star, which ceased publication with 
Saturday's ‘Sports Final.’ ” 

With this statement, announced jointly by Charles 
E. Scripps, Chief of the Board of the E. W. Scripps 
Co., which publishes the Cincinnati Post, and David 
S. Ingalls, Times Star publisher, on Sunday, July 20, 
1958, the Cincinnati Times Star, a Cincinnati and 
southwestern Ohio fixture for 118 years passed into 
history. ‘The 19,000 copies of the “Sports Final” on 


July 19 were the final press run for the Times Star. 


The news “broke” on Sunday noon radio broadcasts 
as many were returning from church or relaxing in 
their homes. Telegrams had been sent to the 650 
Times StTaR employees telling them that their services 
were no longer needed, but not all of the telegrams 
had been delivered by the time the public announce- 
ment was made. As one employee said, ‘““There’d been 
rumors around for the last 5 years, but when it came, 
it was still a shock.” 

To Cincinnatians who had been reading the TIMEs 
Star for years, this news was a stunning blow. ‘The 
employees of the paper, who had always taken their 
employment for granted, were equally stunned; but 
the blow was much more vital. Many had had no 
other employment and some had been with the Times 
Srar 40 years or more. Statistically speaking, it meant 
that 649 persons would be unemployed as follows: 


ORDO IN TIN cui Sas Gacahn soe aniesalnia anita 102 
Gninposing Woot. 5. a Se eee ee eee, ba2 
Ctr nee Ae se a ee eee ne 34 
PACS OOIiih Se et ee Ge oe he ee eee 42 
NORCO eae erat er eee be de ee ate ere ae See 58 
BRU OUGI RNIN IR es ti eke 8 Se, Ce ae eae 69 
OPC (1 | Sa a ae ee a aan Lae petro ewe er ene 25 
OE CLI OT Fe WATT oe 
Dispatch sa i ct cic tk ves eds tel te ig Ml ak cna oa om tac iia 20 
EE PRET Le TT, ETT ee 49 
SIN sacl ci clececisin eas sisieeeh iatenead ie tealtattsalaltaandeilad ia eis tices 22 
CEG Ee See eee ee aiee a teee Ore Keen ans 28 
Misccllancous occupations... ene enne 16 


Upon hearing the news, Lewis H. Evans, manager 
of the Cincinnati local office, immediately contacted 
the chairman of the Times Star board. He learned 
that the former employees were meeting in the Times 
STAR executive office to discuss their mutual problems. 
That meeting resulted in the formation of an organi- 
zation called the “Times Star Employment Council.” 
lhe objective was to provide assistance in obtaining 
new employment. 

Mr. Evans contacted the chairman of the Employ- 
men: Council and apprised him of the services and 
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Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


facilities available through the Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service. The chairman was appreciative and 
invited the manager and other Employment Service 
representatives to attend the first full meeting of the 
Council on July 22. 

The chairman turned the meeting over to Mr. 
Evans, who offered the services of the Ohio State 
Employment Service and explained in detail the many 
ways in which the local office could be of assistance. 
Realizing that many of these people might have to 
relocate in order to find jobs comparable with those 
they held at the Times Star, he stressed the Service’s 
clearance procedure. These services were gratefully 
accepted and a special placement service office, oper- 
ating with the joint name of the “Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service and Times Star Employment Council,” 
was opened in the former TiMEs Star executive office 
and staffed by local office interviewers. 

These interviewers began immediately to register 
applicants and receive the job orders that came as the 
result of news items about the paper’s closing. It 
should be emphasized that these applicants were con- 
sidered for ALL active orders held in the Clerical and 
Professional Division, not just those received as the 
result of special efforts. The OSES staff set about 
preparing and duplicating personal résumés and ar- 
ranging them in brochure form. They also arranged 
GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BaTTERY and _ proficiency 
tests and counseling service for those for whom a 
change of occupation seemed necessary in view of the 
absence of opportunity for them in their former fields, 
because of their age, and/or their reluctance or in- 
ability to leave the Cincinnati area. 

Fullest cooperation was given by the Ohio Admin- 
istrative Office. An Administrative Letter went out 
to all directors, department heads, field supervisors, 
and local office managers requesting them to solicit 
job orders in their respective areas. Meanwhile, the 
Cincinnati staff was preparing an inventory of skills 
from the personnel records of the company which had 
been turned over to the OSES for this purpose. 

When the new owner began moving into the TIMES 
Star building, we moved our placement operations 
into the local OSES office. 

The local office publicist prepared a series af news 
releases for the local press to encourage local em- 
ployers to find places in their organizations for the 
members of the group. Radio and TV time, regular 
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newscasts, and spot announcements were used for 
several weeks. Advertising space in trade journals 
and other business publications was paid for by the 
former Times STAR owners. 

As a result of these various activities, 304 job offers 
for reporters, feature writers, advertising men, and 
circulation men were received from all over the coun- 
try. Requests for clerical workers came quickly from 
local employers. 

The local office in any area from which an offer 
originated was notified by form letter of the offer and 
was asked to contact the employer to secure an order. 
As a result of this procedure, 17 orders were received. 
Seven employers from out of the area—one as far away 
as Washington, D.C.—came to Cincinnati to interview 
job applicants. In each case, the local office staff 
arranged interviews for persons in all job categories 
in which the employer was interested. 


TV Tells the Story 


On August 17, a regular TV program “Situation 
Wanted” was devoted entirely to former T1MEs STAR 
employees. ‘Situation Wanted” is a half-hour TV 
show sponsored jointly by the OSES and the Cincin- 
nati Guidance and Personnel Association. Selected 
job seekers are interviewed by professional personnel 
representatives of area employers who have volun- 
teered their services. 

The Clerical and Professional Division of the OSES 
furnishes the great majority of candidates for this 
program. In this instance, those selected were out- 
standing in their fields and represented a cross-section 
of the editorial and administrative personnel available. 
A recap of all the skills available was presented by the 
program moderator in addition to the five applicants 
who were interviewed. 

On August 20 a similar program was developed for 
presentation on radio. A summary of skills available 
was given by the moderator and five additional appli- 
cants were interviewed by prominent personnel people. 
This program was presented at a desirable evening 
hour and followed a popular evening show. It is 
known that the station reaches into 38 States at that 
hour. Job openings were received from as far away as 
100 miles as the result of this special broadcast. 

By mid-August, many of the group had been satis- 
factorily placed and it was agreed that further place- 
ment activity could be done best by the Clerical and 
Professional Division rather than by the special unit. 

Hourly rated individuals from the printing and 
mechanical part of the Times Star were placed 
through the regular placement unit concerned with 
these categories. However, these occupational skills 
did not provide too much of a placement problem and 
the majority of these people were either absorbed into 
the operations of the combined newspaper or were 
placed in other printing activities throughout the city. 

Of the 247 editorial and administrative people who 
registered with the OSES, 174 had been placed by the 
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end of 1958; 5 others had been hired but were to start 
on future dates, 18 more were awaiting decisions of 
employers, and 3 have since decided to retire. Forty- 
eight of the 174 placements were made with firnis 
located in other States (including Florida, Virginia, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, Kentucky, Michigan, Illinois, and Nevada), 
Among these placements were a rewrite man, a City 
circulation manager, an advertising manager, and a 
reporter. 


Some Try New Fields 


As a result of the OSES efforts, 37 people were 
placed in entirely new fields of work. For example: 
the Trmes Star had in its employ one reporter—a 
feature writer—age 45, who escaped from Hungary in 
1956. He was employed by the Times Star from 
January 1957 to July 1958. His previous employment 
had been as a lexicographer with the Hungarian Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Budapest. He spoke English, 
French, German, some Italian-Hungarian, and a little 
Russian. He was placed with the University of Cin- 
cinnati as a research librarian. 

Another employee, the sports editor, age 50, had 
been in the employ of the Times Star since 1935. He 
was placed as a plant superintendent in a Cincinnati 
industrial firm. 

Still another reporter, a woman, age 44, with 18 
years of employment with the TrmEs Star, was hired 
by a Cincinnati women’s college as an English instruc- 
tor with collateral duties as director of the college 
dramatic activities and the college public relations 
program. 

Still others were placed in such diverse occupations 
as timekeeper, production manager, beverage sales- 
man, tax collector, constable, and bookkeeper. Some 
were placed in the allied fields of public relations, 
technical writing, and general office work. 

We shall continue our effort to place those who are 
still looking for work. The management of the news- 
paper which ceased publication was extremely liberal 
in providing termination pay and vacation credit. As 
a result, many of the former employees were given a 
relatively large amount of money in a lump sum which 
made it possible for them to be somewhat selective in 
their new employment. 

The cooperation of both the former Times Star 
employees and their former employer with the Cin- 
cinnati local office was instrumental in helping us 
achieve what we feel was an excellent record. 


In June Issue... 


What’s Happened to the Veterans? 
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Aerial photograph of Southside Plaza, showing the size and layout of store units in relation to the parking area and highways. 


wb Opportunities Go <= 


By A. W. CLOPTON 
Manager, Richmond Local Office 


Virginia State Employment Service 


ABUNDANT opportunity for effective job place- 
44 ment lies in one of the major current trends in 
\merican life—the transition from urban to suburban 
living. ‘This is one change, among all other dynamic 
features inherent in the labor market, that social 
scientists and population analysts predict will con- 
tinue in the foreseeable future. With the firmness of 
this view in mind, it appears safe to predict that the 
public employment service is presented not only 
with new avenues of service but with a challenge to 
adjust our programing. 

Suburban living in the vicinity of Virginia’s major 
cities showed some expansion late in the first quarter 
of this century. This development paralleled the 
movement of population from farm to city, and stimu- 
lated some buildup in neighborhood shopping facil- 
ics, largely foodstores and stores selling small house- 


hold items. Again, in the late 1930’s, the pace of 
n ion quickened, but, in turn, was slowed per- 
cepubly by the onset of World War II. 

\iter 1946, the outpouring of pent-up population 
to ihe suburbs really began. With few exceptions, 
Vircinia cities overran their existing perimeters with 
Richmond, the State capital, in the vanguard. 

iditionally conservative, Richmond did not at 
May 1959 


once rush out to follow the lead of other eastern cities 
of similar size in the construction of super shopping 
centers. This particular outgrowth of the suburban 
living trend did not come until 1956. A mammoth 
center was completed that year in the rapidly grow- 
ing west end, and another was started within months 
on the southern perimenter of the city. 

Southside Plaza, the second shopping center in 
Metropolitan Richmond, was completed in March 
1958 at a cost of more than $7 million. It was the 
staffing of this retail center that afforded the Rich- 
mond local office one of its most satisfying experiences. 
The challenge there made demands upon almost all 
of the know-how and ‘‘tools’? accumulated over a 
quarter century of experience. 

Selling the services of the Employment Service to 
the firms which located in the center was in the initial 
phase of the local office plan of ‘‘attack.”’ But even 
before that, these firms had to be identified and re- 
sponsible officials located. This was no easy task. 
After a number of failures and rebuffs, the local office 
manager and the field supervisors made contact with 
the principal real estate organization holding the 
Plaza account. Although construction had _ just 
started, this firm furnished the local office a list of 
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Interviewer H. P. White (left) talks with Peoples Service 


Drug Stores manager A. Haraway (center) about the 
“windup” of the recruitment drive for the drugstore, as 
Richmond local office manager A.W. Clopton looks on. 


employers who had signed leases. We were given the 
list on the condition that we would treat the infor- 
mation as strictly confidential and not transmit it in 
any manner to another agency or organization. 

A letter, drafted to convey a friendly offer of as- 
sistance in staffing, was dispatched to each employing 
unit on the list. First returns showed only 5 replies 
to the 35 letters mailed. In response to a followup 
letter, another eight replies were received. Assuming 
that our timing might have been premature, the office 
then set up a plan of vigilance—of keeping the prog- 
ress of construction under surveillance in order to 
be ready to meet managers or personnel representa- 
tives upon arrival on the scene. 

Visits to the center, at least one a week, were made 
during this phase. In time, each firm was contacted. 
Some readily accepted the offer of VSES assistance: 
others reacted indifferently or coldly to promotional 
efforts. Here again, persistence, sincerity, and the im- 
pact of accomplishment for others produced deirable 
results. Most firms agreed to “buy” the office offer 
of stafting assistance. 

In formulating a recruitment plan, the agency 
asked for, and was granted, temporary office space 
within the first completed units of the center. This 
arrangement, however, soon was disrupted by adjust- 
ment in the completion schedule and changes in lease 
arrangements. It was then necessary to set up tem- 
porary interviewing and testing space in each store 
for which recruitment was being conducted. 

Recruitment was undertaken according to a care- 
fully arranged plan. It was determined in advance 
that the most productive area of recruitment would 
be in the general vicinity of the center. It was as- 
sumed that young homemakers, not in the labor 
market, could be interested in the new job opportuni- 
ties. Other considerations were a lack of adequate 
public transportation into the area at the time, and 
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the fact that hours of work would extend into tne 
evening period every operating day. 

Test record files, compiled in the recent past throuch 
the cooperative testing program conducted in nearby 
high schools, comprised a nucleus on which another 
stage of recruitment was built. The staff contacied 
this list of graduates, and a worthwhile number were 
found to be interested in the job openings. 

Next, radio and newspaper advertising, in combina- 
tion with publicity releases, were brought into play, 
By an arrangement, which over the years has been 
standard practice in Richmond office operations, the 
advertising was underwritten by employing firms. 
In many instances, the ad copy specified only the 
Employment Service—either at the Southside Plaza 
temporary location or at the regular office—as the 
point of application. Copies of employer orders were 
held at both locations, and the jobseekers were directed 
to apply at the most convenient point. 

Fortunately for the local office, most of the units in 
the center were completed and occupied one at a 
time, rather than several at once. This afforded time 
for the limited staff to accomplish more careful screen- 
ing and testing, where necessary. At least one inter- 
viewer operated in each establishment, but at times 
it was necessary to use two. Beyond doubt, this pro- 
cedure required the closest kind of coordination 
between the temporary location staff and personnel 
in the regular office. After the first store opened in 
November 1957, there were never more than two 
establishments opening for business simultaneously. 

The G. C. Murphy Co., Peoples Service Drug 
Stores, Inc., Giant Food Stores, Inc., and the J. C. 
Penney Co. were the first to open retail outlets in the 
center. They were quickly followed by a F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. store. Each was large in floor space and 
in terms of personnel requirements. The Peoples 
Drug Co., with aggregate employee requirements of 
some 40 persons encompassing several retail sales 
occupations, delegated all selection and _ screening 
responsibility to the ES interviewer. With several of 
the other firms, the relationship was similar, as most 
of the persons prescreened and selected by the Em- 
ployment Service were accepted. 

When completed, the shopping center housed some 
40 establishments with employment ranging up to 75 
workers. Initial placements by the local office totaled 
more than 400, and replacement of turnover since 
then has brought in a steady flow of job opportunities. 
With its position thoroughly established by the initial 
staffing accomplishment, the local office can look for- 
ward to “doing its share of business’’ in the shopping 
center personnel matters in the years ahead. 

Expressions of appreciation for services received 
were extended by several of the firms. They were di- 
rected, either by letter or verbally, to the head of our 
agency, to the field supervisor, and to members of the 
local office staff who participated. Beyond thes¢ 
commendations, the Richmond staff accumulated 
valuable experience in staffing Southside Plaza which 
will stand it in good stead when it next encounters an 
opportunity to ‘“‘go suburban.” 
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The Recession and TDI Claims 
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By SOLOMON E. SENIOR 


Chairman 


New York Workmen’s Compensation Board 


FFECTIVE July 1, 1950, New York became the 
fourth State to pay benefits to workers for non- 
occupational injuries and illnesses. Unlike similar 
programs in Rhode Island, New Jersey, and Cali- 
fornia, New York’s disability benefits program is al- 
most completely privately insured. 
In general, persons whose employers have four or 
more employees are covered under the Disability 
Benefits Law. In 1957, approximately 4,900,000 em- 
ployees in this State were covered by the Law. The 
upward trend in the number of covered workers from 
1951, when 4,600,000 were covered, was primarily 
due to the increase in employment, since there have 
been no major extensions of coverage under the Law. 
Each covered employer is required to provide for 
the payment of benefits to his eligible employees for 
off-the-job disabilities which commenced during em- 
ployment or during the first 4 weeks following termina- 
tion of employment. If disability begins more than 
+ wecks after termination of employment, an eligible 
worker receives benefits directly from the Special Fund 
ior Disability Benefits. This Fund is administered by 
the Chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
The nationwide business downturn, which took 
place during the latter half of 1957 and continued into 
early 1958, caused a rise in insured unemployment in 
New York State. Even though the unemployment 


| problem was worse elsewhere in the country than in 


this State, it was, and still is with us. 


Greater Number of Claimants 


During 1957, the number of workers claiming bene- 
its under the New York Unemployment Insurance 
Law averaged 228,836 over the whole year, a 14-per- 
cent increase over 1956. Although the number of 
(aimants in almost every month was higher than in 
the comparable month of 1956, the difference widened 
toward the end of the year. By December, the figure 
was 256,499, or 52 percent above that for the last 
month of 1956. ‘This upward trend in unemployment 
‘ontinied into 1958. In an average month during 
the first half of 1958, 434,765 workers were claiming 
unemployment insurance benefits—191,576 more than 
in the same period of 1957, an increase of 79 percent. 
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In comparing the number of claims made for bene- 
fits under the Unemployment Insurance Law, it should 
be borne in mind that coverage under this Law was 
extended after December 31, 1955 to employers of 
three or more persons and after December 31, 1956, 
to employers of two or more persons. 

But, the impact of the recession was not limited to 
claims for benefits under the unemployment insurance 
program. An upward trend in claims was also ex- 
hibited under the New York disability benefits pro- 
gram. Insurance carriers and self-insurers providing 
statutory and plan benefits reported 141,792 more 
benefit claims allowed in 1957 than had been allowed 
in 1951, the first full year of operation under New 
York’s Disability Benefits Law. Table I shows the 
fluctuation of initial indemnity benefit claims allowed 
by carriers and self-insurers from 1951 through 1957: 


Table I 
Initial indemnity benefit Indemnity 
Year claims allowed benefits paid 
ie oe eee $65, 903, 523 
Ress ei a 2 es 12, 631, 329 
WS ae eee One oor 78, 844, 375 
2, ee ee oe ee ee 572, 970 17,900,315 
Le oS et eave ene ee eae 590, 619 82, 176, 553 
De Sade be 607, 027 92, 069, 438 
Nos | Se A Senta ene 700, 920 113, 426, 783 


The rise from 1952 to 1953 in the number of claims 
filed can be attributed, partially, to the uncertain 
economic conditions following the termination of 
hostilities in Korea. However, two other factors ex- 
erted greater influence. 

First, covered employment under the disability 
benefits program increased from an average of 
4,609,273 in 1952 to 4,691,420 in 1953, or 1.8 percent. 
Although the 4.4 percent increase in claims from 
588,861 to 614,937 during the same period was some- 
what greater, a substantially smaller base is involved 
in the computation of the claims rate than that used 
for covered employment, and some increase above 1.8 
percent could have been expected. 

Second, the experience of disability benefits pro- 
grams in other States, as well as that of other social 
insurance programs, has shown a growth of a public 
awareness as the program developed. This resulted 
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in a faster increase of claims in the earlier years than 
after the program became well established. 

The sharp rise in claims for 1957 over the preceding 
year may be attributable to two most important factors. 
First, the Asian flu epidemic which struck throughout 
the country in that year was responsible for many 
claims. The availability of disability benefits to em- 
ployees of this State who were thus disabled undoubt- 
edly was a factor in the increased number of disability 
benefit claims made in 1957. However, the second 
factor, the recession, should not be underestimated. 
While the effects of the flu epidemic had dissipated 
themselves during early 1958, the recession continued 
throughout most of the year. 

Unlike other States which provide benefits to dis- 
abled employees through their unemployment insur- 
ance agency, claims for disability benefits by employees 
in New York State who become disabled during em- 
ployment or within 4 weeks after termination thereof, 
are paid by their employers or the employers’ in- 
surance carriers. Upon rejection of any claim for dis- 
ability benefits, the employee may request hearing 
before the Workmen’s Compensation Board for ad- 
judication of his rights to benefits. This procedure, 
of necessity, results in a delay in the availability of sta- 
tistical data concerning disability benefit claims al- 
lowed by employers and insurance carriers pending 
receipt of their annual reports to the Chairman of 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Information as to claims filed with the Special Fund 
for Disability Benefits is available on a current basis. 
Special Fund experience over the past years, although 
constituting less than 1 percent of the total number of 
disability benefit claims allowed, nevertheless reflects 
a substantial uptrend in claims for disability benefits 
in 1958. It is expected that the increase in employer 
and carrier allowed disability benefit claims will con- 
tinue into 1958. ‘Table II indicates the trend of dis- 
ability benefit claims paid by the Special Fund for 
Disability Benefits from 1951 through 1957. 


Table II 


Weekly 
indemnity 

claims Indemnity 
Year allowed benefits paid 
1951. 3, 679 $546, 657 
1952 3, 698 611, 778 
1953 3, 196 539, 395 
1954 4, 562 803, 788 
1955. 3, 959 805, 109 
1956 3, 714 807, 225 
1957 4, 01 3 1, 062, 569 


Table III presents the claims activity of the Special 
Fund during the first 9 months of 1958 compared with 
the similar 1957 period. 

While the increase in benefits paid out of the Special 
Fund for Disability Benefits may partially be attributed 
to a change in earnings levels of the new group of 
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Table III 


January January Percent- 
September September ag 
1958 1957 increase 
New claims received... .. 10, 963 8, 107 35 
Continued claims re- 
ceived 14, 311 12, 618 13 
Indemnity ben ne fits paid . $1,376,731 $835,290 - 65 


claimants and to statutory increases in the maximum 
weekly rate from $40 to $45 and in the minimum 
weekly rate from $10 to $20 (effective July 1, 1957), 
we cannot on this basis explain the substantial increase 
in the number of claims received by the Fund during 
the first 9 months of 1958. 

A comparison of the unemployment insurance 
figures previously mentioned with disability benefit 
claims paid from the Special Fund indicates that while 
disability claims of the unemployed rise during periods 
of increased unemployment, the upturn is not as great, 
proportionately, as the increase in unemployment. 
This indicates that not as many of the unemployed 
become disabled during periods of heavy unemploy- 
ment as do during periods of light joblessness. 

This conclusion is in agreement with known facts 
about characteristics of the unemployed. During 
periods when jobs are readily available, a significant 
proportion of the jobless are marginal workers, many 
of whom cannot hold a job for long because of chronic 
conditions. In contrast, when unemployment is heavy, 
members of the regular work force are laid off. 
Although psychological factors may boost their mor- 
bidity rate above what normally may be expected, 
they do not have the effect of raising the rate to the 
levels of the so-called marginal group. 


Should Take Other Factors Into Account 


Any discussion of the business cycle and its con- 
comitant effects should take into account other factors 
which may influence or reverse previous trends. 
Economists are still puzzled by the absence of certain 
expected reactions, such as retail price reductions, 
which failed to accompany our most recent recession. 
Also, it is essential before we attribute an end result 
to an economic cause that we have a sufficiently wide 
base of experience. 

Since the New York Disability Benefits Law has only 
been in effect for the short period of 8 full years, 
it does not appear that we we can yet conclusivel} 
maintain and categorically attribute the highs re »ached 
in claims for disability benefits to the recessions which 
occurred during these periods. A longer period of 
observation will be necessary to establish such a definite 
cause-and-effect relationship. But based on the ex- 
perience during the 1953-54 and 1957-58 recessions. 
we might expect another upward trend in the numbe! 
of claims for disability benefits should another eco 
nomic downturn occur. 
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pe Yn Caléfornia 


By DAVID PETROCCHI 


Associate Research Technician 
California Department of Employment 


‘[ HE California Disability Insurance Program is 

designed, in the words of the Unemployment In- 
surance Code, “* * * to compensate in part for the 
wage loss sustained by individuals unemployed _ be- 
cause of sickness or injury and to reduce to a minimum 
the suffering caused by unemployment resulting there- 
from.” ? 

lhe degree to which economic conditions influence 
disability claims activities has been a matter of dis- 
agreement for some time. Data developed by the Cal- 
ifornia agency were designed to shed some light on this 
question. ‘The analysis of these data, which follows, 
is divided into two parts: (1) the total combined: 
experience of both types of coverage, i.e., State and 
voluntary plans, and (2) an examination of the State 
Plan alone. 

The indices used to measure claims activities are 
the number of claims, per 1,000 eligibles (termed the 
“filing rate”), and the number of weeks compensated 
per 1,000 eligibles. ‘The index employed to indicate 
economic activity is the unemployment rate. 


‘California Unemployment Insurance Code, Section 2601. 


The Program Considered As a Whole 


The history of the filing rate for total experience is 
indicated in Chart A (Quarterly Filing Rate for Total 
Disability Insurance Coverage, 1950-58). 

Both seasonal and long-term trends are clearly indi- 
cated. If a relationship exists between economic con- 
ditions and the filing rate, it should also appear in 
this time-series. During the two recession periods 
covered by the series, however, the filing rate moved 
in opposite directions. In 1954, the filing rate was 
declining, but during the 1957-58 period it rose quite 
sharply. Such contradictory behavior argues strongly 
that any relationship between economic conditions and 
the filing rate is not strong enough to override the 
other forces influencing filing. 

The lack of correlation between economic conditions 
and the filing rate may also be tested by a scatter 
diagram in which the filing rate is plotted against the 
unemployment rate. Such analysis also fails to show 
any substantial functional relationship. 

Finally, any hypothesis of positive correlation be- 
tween unemployment and disability insurance claims 


CHART A 


QUARTERLY FILING RATE FOR TOTAL DISABILITY INSURANCE COVERAGE 
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CHART 8B 


EXTENDED 


LIABILITY WEEKS COMPENSATED PER THOUSAND 


ELIGIBLE AND THE UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
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UI. COVERED UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


activity is contradicted by examination of the filing 
rates for that group of claimants which would most 
clearly reflect such a relationship if it existed—the 
unemployed. Extended liability * filing rates actually 
relate to unemployment negatively, i.e., as unemploy- 
ment increases, the filing rate declines for the unem- 
ployed. (See Chart B—Extended Liability Weeks 
Compensated Per 1,000 Eligible and the Unemploy- 
ment Rate.) 

This relationship, when considered in connection 
with the fact that extended liability filing rates are 
always higher than those of the labor force as a whole, 
suggests that there is a group of persons whose health 
is poorer than that of the labor force generally and 
who are chronically unemployed. As unemployment 


* Extended liability is the term used to describe the respon- 
sibility of the State Fund in California to pay benefits to 
disabled workers who were unemployed or working for a 
nonsubject employer when the disability occurred. Many of 
these claimants earned the wage credits on which benefits are 
based in employment covered by private insurance plans. 
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increases, this group is, so to speak, “diluted” by more 
healthy members of the labor force, and the filing rate 
for the unemployed falls. The decline in filing rates 
for the unemployed, then, represents a shift in cover- 
age and does not change the overall picture. 

Thus, recent trends in disability insurance filing 
rates reflect factors other than the state of the economy. 
Morbidity rates, increased knowledge of the program 
among those cov ered, and administrative practices 0! 
State agencies and private insurers have been much 
more important than economic changes in determin- 
ing total claims activities. California experience 
has doubtless also been affected by the relative shares 
of coverage of the State and the voluntary plans. 
Detailed eaxmination of the noneconomic factors in- 
fluecing California disability insurance, however, 15 
beyond the scope of this article. 


The State Plan Considered Independently 


The conclusions reached from an analysis of total 
claims experience must be modified greatly when the 
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Siate Plan is considered separately. The law govern- 
ing California disability insurance requires that all 
extended liability claims be paid initially by the State. 
Since extended liability claims are filed almost entirely 
by the unemployed, it is clear that high unemployment 
will increase the number of such claims. A portion of 
these additional claims will derive from those who 
were covered by nonextended liability * before becom- 
ing unemployed and, hence, represent no gain in over- 
all State coverage. However, a substantial percentage 
of the new claims will be filed by those formerly cov- 
ered by voluntary plans. This latter category may be 
said to consist of claims that would not have been paid 
by the State had the claimants covered remained em- 
ployed. Data are not available to permit a precise 
estimate of the increase in extended liability claims 
activity from this source. 

lhere are obvious corollaries to the increased ex- 
tended liability coverage during high unemployment. 
Claims filed under extended liability coverage consti- 
tute a higher proportion of the State Plan total. The 


ratio of extended liability benefit payments to total- 


State Plan payments also increases. (See Chart C— 
Extended Liability Weeks of Basic Benefits Compen- 
sated as a Percentage of Total State Plan Weeks Com- 
pensated by Month.) 

Chart C shows extended liability claims as a per- 
centage of all claims paid by the State Plan in 3 years: 
1954, 1956, and 1958. The year 1956 was selected 


Nonextended liability coverage applies to workers who, at 
the onset of disability, are employed in an establishment cov- 
ered by the State Plan. 


CHART C 


EXTENDED LIABILITY WEEKS OF BASIC BENEFITS 
COMPENSATED AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
STATE PLAN WEEKS COMPENSATED-BY MONTH 
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CHART D 
STATE PLAN BENEFITS AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
ACCRUED TAXABLE WAGES (NET BENEFITS AFTER 
DEDUCTION OF VOLUNTARY PLAN ACCRUED 
1948-58 
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as an example of a year with low unemployment. As 
would be expected, extended liability claims were a 
much higher percentage of all claims in the recession 
years of 1954 and 1958 than they were in 1956. A 
similar analysis of benefits paid indicates a very nearly 
identical pattern. 

The importance of the shift in coverage from volun- 
tary plan to extended liability lies in the fact that the 
individuals involved have paid premiums to private 
insurers but receive benefits from the State Plan. 
Thus, the new coverage is a liability from the point 
of view of the State Plan. The statute provides for 
the losses to the State Fund incurred from such cover- 
age to be recouped by an assessment of not over 0.03 
percent of taxable wages collected from voluntary 
plans. However, according to the discussions of the 
extended liability account in the 1957 Actuarial 
Report,* the statutory provisions for meeting the costs 
of extended liability claims provide inadequate re- 
imbursement even in years of low unemployment. 
High unemployment naturally increases the extended 
liability account deficit, which must be carried by the 
State Fund. 

Chart D indicates the effect of recession upon State 


*An Analysis of Developments Affecting the Actuarial 
Position of the California Unemployment Compensation 
Disability Fund: Report of the Actuaries for Calendar Year 
1957, Woodward and Fondiller, Inc. {Los Angeles), 1958, 
p. 95 and following. 
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Plan costs. The plotted lines represent State Plan 
benefit payments as a percentage of State Plan tax 
revenues. It can be seen that while growth in the cost 
of nonextended liability has been relatively constant, 
growth in State Plan total costs has been sharply 
accelerated by poor economic conditions. This par- 
allels sharp rises in extended liability costs and can 
only be explained as the effect of the latter. 


A review of the California Disability Insurance 
Program does not indicate the existence of a strong 
functional relationship between disability insurance 
claims activities and economic conditions. The par- 
ticular structure of the California program, however, 
causes the costs and the coverage of the State Plan to 
be changed significantly by the level of economic 
activity. 


DEVELOPING LOCAL PUBLICITY MEDIA 


By GEORGE 


S. GEARHART 


Veterans Employment and Public Relations Representative, Portland Local Office 
Oregon State Employment Service 


NE of the basic problems facing Employment 

Service offices throughout the country is the 
development of publicity regarding their activities 
As one method of attacking ‘this problem, Clark M. 
Woodcock, manager of the Portland local office, gave 
instructions to his public relations deputy, in August 
1958, to extend the Employment Service publicity as 
rapidly as possible with the maximum development 
and utilization of all information media in the greater 
Portland area. The primary goal of all publicity 
was established as job order development by inform- 
ing employers in the Portland area of the services 
available to them through the local office. The sec- 
ondary goal was to attract professional, semiprofes- 
sional, and highly skilled applicants to the office for 
referral. 

As one phase of the publicity development pro- 
gram, the public relations deputy contacted the 
editorial staff of the DatLy JouRNAL oF COMMERCE, 
which in March 1959, had approximately 4,000 sub- 
scribers in a circulation area comprised of the whole 
States of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho; the west- 
ern half of Montana; and the northern counties of 
California. The paper is published Monday through 
Saturday. As the legal newspaper for Portland and 
vicinity, it gives extensive space to credit information, 
court news, and the proceedings of the city and county 
government. The edition normally runs eight stand- 
ard-size pages and is printed in the early evening for 
delivery the following morning. 

The JourNat is the official publication of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Branch, Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America; the Building Material Dealers’ Credit 
Association; the Oregon Building Congress; the Port- 
land Builders’ Exchange; and the Portland Association 
of Electragists. Essentially the news items deal with 
the construction industry; but it also gives coverage 
to general business developments, the timber indus- 


try, the transportation industry, and the financial 
world. 


In analyzing the news coverage and the readership 
of this paper from a publicity viewpoint of the Em- 
ployment Service, it is obvious that the paper’s main 
readership is found among construction contractors 
and subcontractors; but its legal and credit news cov- 
erage takes the paper into almost every major firm 
in the Portland area. Fundamentally, this means 
that the newspaper goes to employers or potential 
employers—the primary publicity target of the Em- 
ployment Service. 

In early September 1958, the public relations dep- 
uty contacted Lew Evens, editor, and Vern White, 
news editor, to discuss the types of material the paper 
could utilize in its columns. The topic of current 
labor shortages in the Portland area was brought up 
as a potential news article. When the editors learned 
of the sizable number of professional and semiprofes- 
sional jobs which were listed with the Portland local 
office, and particularly those jobs which were in the 
fields of their general news coverage and readership, 
the possibility of a weekly listing of the top job open- 
ings come into being. Friday, one of the more slack 
news days, was decided upon for our trial. The first 
column was published on Friday, September 19. 

Among our chief reasons for instituting the column 
was that we wished to subtly inform employers that the 
office was processing professional and semiprofessional 
job orders for various firms in the Portland area and to 
utilize the column as an additional means of getting 
special information items to employers. 

Public relations personnel in other local offices who 
are trying to “sell” a similar program to newspapers 
may find the following statement by the JOURNAL 
news editor useful. 

The Datty JouRNAL OF CoMMERCE editorial staff feels 
that considerable readership value is created by its use 0 
the employment opportunities material submitted by the 


Portland local office of the Oregon State Employment 
Service. 
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This value centers not only in those readers who are ac- 
tively seeking employment but among the professions and 
occupations generally covered in the columns. Nearly all 
of those who read our paper are currently employed. Some 
of these people are actively seeking a change of employ- 
ment. Others are more casually interested but like to re- 
main current on any employment opportunity which might 
be of sufficient interest to cause them to consider a change. 
Still others are interested in the salary scales reflected in the 
column as a yardstick for measurement with their own 
situation. 


Many of these readers are office managers, credit man- 
agers, and others in position to affect their employer’s deci- 
sion on whether to continue to subscribe or, perhaps, to adver- 
tise with us. 

Many of the readers will later be self-employed or will 
succeed to top management positions with their present firms. 
The decisions to subscribe or advertise will then be theirs. 
In either case, the greater the impact the JourNAL has had 
on them through the years, the greater the likelihood that 
their decisions will be favorable for the newspaper. 

On Friday, September 19, the first “Employment 
Opportunities” column with eight applicant require- 
ments descriptions of excellent positions in the fields 
of construction, logging and lumber, law, and finance 
appeared on page 3 of the newspaper. It was a 12- 
inch single column, which was introduced by the state- 
ments: “Below is the regular weekly listing of open 
positions on file with the Portland local office of the 
Oregon State Employment Service. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Service, 1437 SW. 
Fourth Avenue, Portland, CA 6—2161, Ex. 518.” The 
telephone number and extension is that of the Pro- 
fessional and Sales Unit which handled all jobs listed 
in the column. 

The effect of the column was immediately felt in 
the Portland local office. On the initial Friday, the 
unit began getting personal contacts and telephone 
calls regarding the specific jobs listed and it has been 
continuing to get top caliber applicants in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. By October 17, the column oc- 
cupied one full page, and the newspaper was receiving 
letters and telephone calls from both employers and 
applicants. These contacts were forwarded to the 
Portland local office. Finally, when the newspaper 
began getting employer contacts from areas quite dis- 
tant from Portland, the following item was put at the 
end of the column each week: 

“Employers outside Multnomah County who de- 
sire to fill positions through the Portland local office 
of the Oregon State Employment Service should place 
a job order with the nearest State employment office 
and request that a copy be sent to the Portland of- 
fice. No fee is charged employer or applicant for 
any service. 

As general unemployment due to seasonal layoffs 
increased, the length of the column increased. Part 
of this was brought about by including Central Clear- 
ance items, and part by the ability of the newspaper 
to devote more news space due to the general slack 
of construction news during the winter months. By 
January 1959, the column covered approximately one- 
half a printed page. The potential cost of the 
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amount of space donated as a public service to the 
Portland local office each week, if the office were 
paying the going advertising rate, is obvious. 

The picture on page 15 shows the general layout 
of the “Employment Opportunities” column as it ap- 
peared on Friday, February 27, 1959. As business 
news increases, we cut the length of the column to 
fit the newspaper's ability to give it space. 

At present the preparation of the material for the 
column is the responsibility of the public relations 
deputy. Each week a copy of the last column is kept 
on hand, and as a job order which appeared in the 
column is closed, the item is crossed out of the column 
with red ink. On Wednesday, the public relations 
deputy checks the job order files of the Clerical, Pro- 
fessional, and Sales Units and verifies all items which 
are still open. If an item has been run for several 
weeks without being filled, it will often be removed 
from the column. 

Next, all new job orders which are suitable for the 
column are analyzed and a brief job and applicant 
requirements description is typed out along with the 
job order number and the extension number of the 
controlling unit. The coding “D. J. of C.” and the 
date the item will appear in the column is then writ- 
ten above “Closing summary” on the back of the job 
order card. The latter is done to warn any inter- 
viewer who closes the job order to notify the public 
relations deputy in order that the item will be removed 
from the column. 

Finally, the tear-out sheet and the news items are 
delivered to the newspaper offices by Thursday after- 
noon for the Friday edition. Total time involved by 
office personnel each week in the preparation of the 
material for the column is approximately 4 hours. 


More and Better Applicants 


At this time, the exact number of placements made 
and the number of new job orders received as a 
result of the “Employment Opportunities” column 
cannot be determined; but the increase of job orders 
and high caliber job applicants in the employment 
units involved has been obvious to all Portland local 
office personnel. Some of the increase is undoubtedly 
the result of trends in the labor market and some 
the result of other publicity media, such as daily radio 
spot announcements on all local stations. 

The main fact to be kept in mind when analyzing 
the “Employment Opportunities” column is the obvi- 
ous factor that the Darty JouRNAL oF CoMMERCE is 
an employers’. newspaper. It exists to assist employ- 
ers and their immediate assistants in planning and 
operating their businesses. As such, all publicity ap- 
pearing in the paper must be basically geared to em- 
ployers. The column’s effect in attracting more of 
the higher caliber applicants to the Portland local 
office has developed as a greatly appreciated side 
effect. 
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Rehabilitation and Placement 
Of the Emotionally Handicapped 


By LILLIAN S. IRVINE, Massachusetts Department of Mental Health 
LOUIS M. TRACY, Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission 
and ISAAC F, FINE, Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


OTEWORTHY advances have been made in re- 


cent years in the treatment of the emotionally 


handicapped. ‘The resultant increase in the rate at 
which patients are being discharged has brought the 
mental hospitals into closer contact with various com- 
munity resources. Other government agencies have 
recognized in these developments a challenging need 
and opportunity to make their services available to 
strengthen the rehabilitation process. 

In Massachusetts, the Director of the Division of 
Employment Security and the Commissioners of the 
Department of Mental Health and the Rehabilitation 
Commission met early in 1957 and decided on a policy 
of establishing a formal statewide plan of cooperation 
for these three governmental agencies. The aim is to 
augment the psychiatric rehabilitation services pro- 
vided by the hospital with vocational rehabilitation 
services and to make available employment services 
when the patient is ready for placement in competitive 
industry. 

The following steps were taken to establish and set 
in motion the machinery to provide these services: 

|. Exploration of the arrangements existing among 
the agencies at the local level, which revealed that in 
a number of areas the three agencies were working 
together closely, while in other areas there was virtually 
no coordinated contact. 

2. Consultation and cooperation between line and 
staff personnel in analyzing local activities in this 
field, which provided the basis on which a formal state- 
wide plan was organized. A statewide plan has many 
advantages. It can extend to all areas services hitherto 
available only in some areas. Also the channels exist 
to make available to all areas improved methods de- 
veloped in any one area. Finally, responsibility for a 
coordinated and forward-moving service is clearly 
fix d at the administrative levels of the three agencies. 

. Development of a statewide plan, which was sub- 


mitted to and approved by the agencies’ administra- 
tol 


About the authors: Mrs. Irvine is the Chief Supervisor of Psy- 
chivtric Social Work, Mr. Tracy is Chief of Case Service, and 
Mr. Fine is Chief Employment Service Supervisor, Applicants 
Ser: ices Department. 
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4. Explanation of the plan by the representative of 
the Rehabilitation Commission and the Employment 
Service at a meeting presided over by the Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Mental Health and at- 
tended by all the hospital superintendents. At this 
meeting, the superintendents expressed their satisfac- 
tion with the plan. 

Between July 1957 and January 1958, 1-day con- 
ferences were held in each of the 12 State hospitals. 
Each agency acquainted the staff of the other agen- 
cies with its policies and procedures. These con- 
ferences were attended by the superintendents, psy- 
chiatrists, psychiatric social workers, and others in the 
State hospital, and the staff representative of the De- 
partment of Mental Health; the representative of the 
Rehabilitation Commission and the vocational coun- 
selors in the district served by the hospital; and the 
Employment Service representative and the counselors 
from the local offices in the hospital district. 

Top hospital staff gave highly informative talks on 
the latest developments in psychiatric treatment. The 
rehabilitation representatives explained their policies 
and procedures and their plans for providing voca- 
tional rehabilitation services starting at the hospital. 
The policies and procedures for providing employ- 
ment services to discharged patients were fully pre- 
sented and are stated later in this article. The meet- 
ings brought together the people who will work to- 
gether in the local area (personal acquaintanceship is 
important for sound working relationships) and 
broadened their understanding of one another’s 
problems. 

Employment Service personnel were reassured as to 
the hospitals’ understanding of the importance of refer- 
ring patients only when they are ready for competi- 
tive employment. Rehabilitation and Employment 
Service personnel visited occupational therapy clinics 
and hospital industries. ‘The Employment Service 
staff representative attended the DES managers’ 
meetings conducted by the district superintendent and 
reviewed the arrangements which had been worked 
out. Since district superintendents and managers had 
been consulted throughout, these arrangements met 
with their approval and support. 

A “Plan for Cooperation Between the Department 
of Mental Health, Massachusetts Rehabilitation Com- 
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MASSACHUSETTS REHABILITATION COMMISSION 


Case Diagnosis and Physical Capacities Appraisal 





1. Client Problems: Analysis (when pertinent) 


Nw 


Personality and Character Traits: Analysis: 
Conclusions (when pertinent) 


3. Client Interests: Aptitudes and/or Skills: 
Source: Evaluation conclusion: 


4. Medical Diagnosis and Physical Capacities: 


5. Vocational Objective: 
Major Occupational Group(s): 
Vocational Choices in order of preference: 


Completed by 





(Name) 





(Title) 
Date: 
CS-48 











mission, and Division of Employment Security” was 
drawn up and signed by the agency heads. ‘This for- 
mal agreement is useful as a statement of and to assure 
adherence to agreed-upon policies and responsibilities. 

Under the plan, screening teams have been estab- 
lished in some hospitals and are being established in 
the others. ‘These teams consist of members of the 
psychiatric and medical staff, the psychiatric social 
worker, and a representative of the Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation Commission. The Employment Serv- 
ice is not represented on this screening team, which is 
concerned primarily with matters of emotional, physi- 
cal, and vocational rehabilitation. However, the Em- 
ployment Service can be called upon when its experi- 
ence and advice are deemed necessary to resolve a 
problem related to employment plans. 

When the screening teams are functioning in all the 
hospitals, virtually all referrals to the Division of 
Employment Security will be made by the Massachu- 
setts Rehabilitation Commission. In the meantime, 
referrals of individuals deemed ready for employment 
in competitive industry are being made by the hospi- 
tals’ Social Service Departments. Referrals recom- 
mended by the medical staff may be made through 
Social Service. 

The Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission has 
designated a State supervisor to be in charge of the 
program and the Division of Employment Security has 
designated a staff member to act as liaison with the 
Rehabilitation Commission and the State hospitals. 

Under the plan, the Division of Employment Se- 
curity accepted the responsibility to make available 
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its local office employment counseling and placemen 
services for patients who have been prepared for em- 
ployment and referred by the Massachusetts Rehabili- 
tation Commission and for patients referred by the 
State hospital social staff who are qualified for com- 
petitive employment. 


Three Policies Guide Our Work 


In carrying out these responsibilities, the Division of 
Employment Security will be guided by the following 
policies which were carefully explained at the various 
meetings, referred to above, with the personnel of the 
other agencies involved. 

Readiness for Employment.—The Division of Em- 
ployment Security makes referrals to employers in 
“competitive” industry and those referred must be able 
to meet employers’ realistic performance requirements. 
The former patient’s work habits and motivation are 
of primary concern. He must be able to put forth a 
sustained effort while on the job, observe the em- 
ployer’s established hours, be steady in attendance, 
and accept and carry out his supervisor’s instructions, 
besides having some training, experience, or aptitude 
for some type of work. 

If the patient meets these standards of readiness for 
employment, the Employment Service will make a 
special effort to overcome employer resistance—espe- 
cially to persons with an emotional handicap. In 
some instances, the Employment Service can prevail 
on the employer to modify a job or environmental 
conditions in certain respects and to allow a somewhat 
longer period of orientation to the job than usual. 

Realistic job requirements will, of course, vary to 
some degree, depending on whether loose or tight 
labor market conditions prevail. 

Information.—Prior to a former patient appearing 
at the local office, basic information is to be available 
to the local office counselor. ‘This information is to 
be in writing on our form “Request for Employment 
Service—Confidential” (page 19) in the case of re- 
ferrals made by the hospital head psychiatric social 
worker, or on the Massachusetts Rehabilitation Com- 
mission form “Case Diagnosis aiid Physical Capacities 
Appraisal” in the case of referrals by the Rehabilitation 
Commission (page 18). 

Emphasis is on environmental or so-called social 
conditions which are favorable or contraindicated. 
The insistence on documentary information is based 
on several considerations. The information is needed 
for proper matching of applicant and job. Since sev- 
eral people might become involved in the local office 
effort to make a suitable placement, the information 
is available to all of those involved. 

The information is available for followup and anal- 
ysis of successes and failures. The information is the 
supporting data to substantiate the judgment of those 
who refer the patient to the Employment Service and 
the basis, in turn, on which the Employment Service 
refers the patient to an employer for a particular job. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
881 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15 


REQUEST FOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
| CONFIDENTIAL 


| orm 3148 
| 


DATE ———____________ - 


t, 


he State Hospital req the M ts Division of 


Employment Security to extend its services to: 








‘AME — 





ADDRESS —__$___ 
eriod of Hospitalization 


Reason for Hospitalization (in non-technical terms) 


Type of Work Recommended 


Work Conditi Rec 





ded: Alone L] With Group LJ Inside C Outside O 


ee i Quantity C] 


- 
| 
Degree of Responsibility: High a Medium a None a 


Supervision Recommended on Job: Close ¥ Moderate [] Little L 


Emphasis On: 


Ability to Apply Self to Work 


Behavior Peculiarities to Expect (Pe 





but not interfering with work) 





Physical Condition 


| Additional Comments 


‘ 
Social Worker to Coatact 
| 


_ 


___ Requested by 











Confidentiality.—Diagnostic findings are kept con- 
fidential. However, the prospective employer will be 
told of the applicant’s hospitalization. The reasons for 
this were carefully explained to the hospital staff since 
some patients prefer not to mention their hospitaliza- 
tion when seeking work. 

First it was explained that not until there is a defi- 
nite prospect of a job is the matter of a period of 
emotional illness brought up. The nature of the illness 
is explained to the employer in lay terms with emphasis 
on environmental conditions under which satisfactory 
job performance could be expected. If this were not 
done, the Employment Service would run the risk of 
jeopardizing valuable employer relations. Continued 
employer confidence is more important than an im- 
mediate placement. Furthermore, the program will 
stand or fall on the basis of employer acceptance. 
Employer education, participation, and interest is a 
must to achieve long-range objectives. 

I! an employer isn’t told and finds out accidentally, 
he may react by discharging the employee concerned, 
whith can be a shock and setback for the former 
patient. The employer who accepts the applicant 
voli ntarily and with understanding will assist in fitting 
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him into an environment suitable to his behavior 
pattern and emotional makeup. He will prepare the 
foreman and coworkers—this is an important con- 
sideration in some cases. Employers have called upon 
the Employment Service for assistance when the em- 
ployee appeared to be approaching a relapse and this 
has served to prevent experiences which would have 
turned into failures. 

For the future, a considerable amount of analysis 
of experience will be necessary in order to bring about 
the following objectives: Further refinement of the 
elements of readiness for employment; more accurate 
translation of diagnostic findings into terms related to 
the emotional aspects of work situations; further de- 
velopment of techniques which will serve as guides to 
individual selective placement and job orientation; 
further education of employer, agency personnel, and 
the community. 

The steps taken above and the policies and pro- 
cedures adopted are bringing about greater effective- 
ness of the rehabilitation process and helping to restore 
former mental patients to the workaday world. 





AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


of Labor and Director of the Women’s Bureau, says, 
“If I could turn the clock far enough ahead, I’d prob- 
ably find that 9 out of every 10 girls had married, and 
that 8 or 9 out of 10 had worked at a paid job for a 
while at least. I’d learn that about 6 out of 10 of those 
who entered high school together had completed the 
course, and that of every 10 who finished high school, 
2 or 3 had gone to college.” 

The job guide section gives information on qualifi- 
cations needed, nature of the work, and opportunities 
for advancement in occupations which range from 
beauty operator to radio and television technician. 

Among jobs to which a high-school diploma opens 
the door are those of general clerical worker, tele- 
phone operator, department-store saleswoman, grocery 
checker, dental assistant, or airline stewardess. 

For some other occupations, a high-school graduate 
will need additional training, as well as work experi- 
ence, in order to advance. These occupations include 
such technical and professional jobs as nursing, medical 
laboratory work, and engineering aide or draftsman— 
also top secretarial jobs, and many specialized jobs. 

Training for jobs which require more than a high- 
school diploma can be obtained in various ways— 
through informal training on the job (bank teller), 
courses at a technical school or university (draftsman) , 
formal apprenticeship (optical technician), and at- 
tendance at a business college (secretary), or an ap- 
proved hospital school (nurse). 

Copies of the new publication may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 40 
cents per copy. 
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Anthony Fantaci, State counseling supervisor, outlines the various programs of service offered to the schools by the Employment Service. 


The Workshop App 


roach 


to Better School-ES Cooperation 


“T HAD no idea of the size and scope of the Em- 
ployment Service program!” 

This comment was offered recently after a School- 
Employment Service Workshop held at the West Islip 
(Long Island) High School for the Western Suffolk 
Guidance Association. The workshop session was the 
second of its kind held in Suffolk County, and was 
particularly gratifying to the Employment Service 
representatives because the request originated with the 
Guidance Association, an indication that the previous 
meeting had been productive. 

The previous workshop, held in 1954, had been 1 of 
9 staged in the various Upstate New York areas in 
that year and in 1953. Each session was held at the 
request of and under the sponsorship of a local chapter 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 
The meetings were held in universities, public high 
schools, and in one case, at the local Employment 
Service office. 
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By ANTHONY FANTACI 


State Counseling Supervisor 
New York Division of Employment 


These workshops were attended by school counse- 
lors, principals, and superintendents and by Employ- 
ment Service counselors and local office managers. 
The number of persons attending such sessions ranged 
between 20 and 90. 

Although cooperative programs between schools and 
local Employment Service offices have been in effect 
in New York State for periods varying from 10 to more 
than 25 years, it had seemed to Employment Service 
personnel that many school counselors and other 
school officials had only a general idea of what the 
Employment, Service is and what it does. Since co- 
operation is affected by the understanding and ap- 
preciation each organization has of the other, we 
eagerly accepted the first invitation by a local NVGA 
Chapter to conduct a workshop session. Here was 
an opportunity to make school counselors and other 
school officials better acquainted with Employment 
Service activities and methods, and particularly with 
Employment Service counseling tools and techniques. 
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An attentive audience at the Workshop follows a discussion of Employment Service programs and techniques. 


Comments like—“This session has given me a much 
clearer understanding of your program and how you 
work than I ever had before” and ‘Now that I really 
know what you do, and how you do it, [ll certainly 
make sure that you’re provided with the time and 
facilities you need in our school’—strongly bore out 
the feeling of Employment Service counseling super- 
visors that both school guidance counselors and Em- 
ployment Service staff are too busy with their day-to- 


Typical Program for a 1-Day Workshop Session 
Morning Session 9:30 a.m.—1;00 p.m. 


Call to order by conference chairman 

Welcoming remarks by school principal or superintendent 

Introduction to the Workshop by the president of the local 
National Vocational Guidance Association chapter 

The Employment Service Looks at the Cooperative School- 
Employment Service Program—by the Statewide Consult- 
ant for Counseling 

Intermission 

The Bureau of Guidance Looks at the Cooperative School- 
Employment Service Program—by the Bureau of Guid- 
_ance representative 

Counseling and Placement in the New York State Employ- 

ment Service—by the Employment Service Upstate Con- 
sultant for Counseling 

Question-and-answer period (1 to 34 hour) 


Luncheon 1:00 p.m—2:00 p.m. 


Afternoon Session 2:00 p.m.—3:30 p.m. 


—j 
i 
mp 


mployment Service Testing Program—by the Employ- 
ment Service Statewide Consultant for Testing and Occu- 
onal Analysis Industrial Services 

Ques 'ion-and-answer period 


= 
2] 
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day duties to get to know much about each other’s 
work and method of operation. 

The agenda for the workshop at West Islip was the 
same as for the previous sessions. It covered the 
recommendations issued jointly by the New York 
State Employment Service and the New York State 
Bureau of Guidance; described the activities of the 
Division of Employment, with emphasis on how the 
counseling program is carried out; and outlined the 
Employment Service testing program, with emphasis 
on the development and interpretation of GENERAL 
APTITUDE Test BATTERY data. 

In addition, this latest workshop included a descrip- 
tion of services available to school children through 
the New York State Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. Congenial coffee break sessions and an in- 
formal luncheon for the group provided additional 
opportunities for getting to know persons who pre- 
viously were only “names.” 

A listing of the materials provided and of topics 
covered at the West Islip Workshop are given else- 
where in this article. 

The Bureau of Guidance of the State Education 
Department has played an important role in each of 
these workshops. A representative of the Bureau 
serves on the panel of speakers and encourages school 
counselors to make greater use of Employment Service 
facilities for testing, counseling, and placement of 
school graduates and dropouts in line with jointly- 
developed recommendations. 

Because staff limitations in some cases do not permit 
full services to all schools in a particular area, it is 
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Materials Supplied Each School Counselor 
During the Workshop 


1. Special forms used in connection with cooperative pro- 
gram 
School Record Card 
Graduate Survey Form 
School Referral Card 


2. Materials for distribution to individual pupils 


How to “Sell Y ourself” to an Employer 
How to Get and Hold the Right Job 
How to Begin Working 


3. Materials for use by school counselors 

Employment Service Information for High School 
Counselors 

Employment Security Publications, Part I 

Annual Report on a Service to School Youth 

Why Young People Fail to Get and Hold Jobs 

Labor Market Letter 

Recommendations for the Promotion of Working 
Relationships Between the Schools and the Em- 
ployment Service 


pointed out at the workshop that it may not be pos- 
sible for all offices to supply to all schools the services 
described. However, school officials are encouraged 
to make their needs known to local office managers 
in order that these needs may be considered in future 
planning. 

Some school administrators have indicated that, as 
a result of a better understanding of “why” and “how” 
the Employment Service functions, they planned to 
insure that time and facilities be given to the Em- 
ployment Service in the schools to carry out its respon- 
sibilities under the joint program. 

Although it is difficult to evaluate the effectiveness 
of such programs concretely, the informal reactions 
of both school and Employment Service personnel 
expressed to Guidance Bureau and Employment Serv- 
ice officials give every indication that a useful purpose 
is served. If a common knowledge, understanding, 
and methodology are basic to cooperative and mutu- 
ally satisfying relationships, then we can safely say 
that the workshops are certainly contributing to this 
end. 


Teamwork Helps Boost 
Handicapped Job Placements 


By MRS. VIRGINIA SWAIN 


Employment Counselor, Newport News Local Office 


Virginia State Employment Service 


THE metropolitan area surrounding Hampton Roads at the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay is the most densely populated 
region in Virginia, but it has all the civic pride and com- 
munity spirit of an enterprising small town. The people of 
Norfolk, Newport News, and other Tidewater cities, 
through their local NEPH Committees, understand, appre- 
ciate, and support the splendid work done by their local 
employment and rehabilitation offices. Our space is too 
limited to reproduce here a heartwarming story from the 
NEWPORT NEWS DAILY PRESS telling how more than 
40 church, veteran, and civic groups are cooperating to pro- 
vide rehabilitation and a job for a spunky, cheerful, 20- 
year-old bridegroom who had been struck down by polio as 
a child and completely paralyzed from the neck down. One 
paragraph tells how the proceeds of a basketball game pro- 
vided him with an electric typewriter which he operates with 
a mouthstick to take telephone orders for his employer. 
Mrs. Swain, whose article follows, is on a committee to raise 
funds to build a home for this deserving young couple. 


URING the past decade, we have all seen and 
been a part of the growth and development of 
the services available to the physically handicapped 
members of our society. This service can be only as 
effective as we, the Employment Service counselors 
and Vocational Rehabilitation Service supervisors, 
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make it. The ultimate goal of both agencies is maxi- 
mum physical restoration, proper training when 
needed, and most of all, gainful employment in a 
happy, normal, work situation. In this, we need the 
support of employers and the community. 

In Tidewater Virginia we boast of our strong co- 
operative service. We have a constant flow of refer- 
rals, to and from the agencies, of our handicapped 
applicants. For the calendar year 1958, the Em- 
ployment Service referred 82 applicants to Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the Rehabilitation Service referred 
85 clients to us for placement, testing, and other serv- 
ices. 

The Employment Service placed 67 rehabilitated 
persons on jobs during that time. Some of the place- 
ments were of a “stopgap” nature and some were short 
time. In either case, they were part of an overall plan 
for the handicapped person. 

The Newport News office serves a complex area and 
has a very heavy load. Our office covers the cities 
of Newport News (including old Warwick), Hamp- 
ton, and Williamsburg and the counties of Gloucester 
and Mathews. The combined population of the 
present cities of Newport News and Hampton is 184, 


800. 
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U.S. Army Ordnance Corps proto. 


George Kingsley (left), chairman of the Governor’s NEPH Committee, spearheads the Virginia State Employment Service counseling pro- 


gram. 


Next to him in a booth at the State Fair is Paul Fagan, a leg amputee employee of the Frankford Arsenal in Philadelphia. Also 


shown are Mrs. Fagan, who is a blind secretary for the Pitman Dunn laboratory in Philadelphia and Lt. Alan C. Kelley who brough 


this exhibit to the Fair from the Frankford Arsenal. 


Agencies making referrals to the Employment 
Service include Eastern State Hospital, Central State 
Hospital, Virginia State School, all of the Depart- 
Public Welfare, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, United Community Agencies, and the Men- 
tal Health Clinics, and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service. Practically all referrals from these agencies, 
as well as those handicapped applicants applying on 
their own initiative, are in need of selective place- 
ment and/or specialized service. 

Where can the employment counselor turn for help 
in assisting these individuals? In many, many cases 
the applicant is referred to the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Service for physical examination, psychological 
evaluation, special testing, training, consultation, and 
discussion. 

We have made arrangements to have a Vocational 
Rehabilitation supervisor in our office each Friday. 
At this time, this supervisor talks with new handi- 
‘apped applicants referred by us, gives reports on 
those previously referred, and provides information on 
those he has referred to us for placement. On this 
tay, the ES counselor and VR supervisor exchange 
ideas. suggestions, and possible solutions for various 
indiv duals. This type of conference has proved in- 
Valuable. 

Ou: agreement with the State Vocational RKeha- 


ments of 
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bilitation Service is well spelled out in our FrEeLp 
OpERATIONS MANUAL, but our working relationship 
and cooperative service must grow in order to meet 
the needs of our handicapped citizens. Our employ- 
ers need to know as much as possible about the appli- 
cant we are placing with him, and there is no better 
source of this information for both the counselor and 
employer than the Rehabilitation Service. 

One case in which our cooperative service proved 
most satisfactory and one in which all the staff of 
both agencies should be most pleased is that of Donald 
Deem. Donald, now 21 years of age, was stricken 
with polio when he was 10. He has been employed 
by the McBride Pipe Covering Co. as a bookkeeper 
for 22 months. He received his job training at 
Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center in Fisherville, 
Va. and it took 9 months after completing the course 
for us to place him. As he is paralyzed from his waist 
down, transportation was Don’s big problem. Many 
outstanding citizens worked with us on this case. He 
is now the proud owner of a specially equipped car, 
happy in his work, and doing a beautiful job. This 
young man’s story, with a picture showing him at his 
desk in his wheelchair, was used in the local newspaper 
during National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week in 1958. 

In Tidewater Virginia we are striving to strengthen 
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our ties and to concentrate on the ever-increasing 
number of our handicapped people with a complete 
rehabilitation goal in mind for them. Rehabilitation 
is not complete without suitable and gainful employ- 
ment. To obtain this goal for our handicapped, 

strong “Cooperative Service” between the two agen- 


SHEEPHERDING— 


One of Man's Oldest 0 


HEEPHERDING is indeed a specialized field of 

employment. Placement in this particular field 

of work is often complicated by the fact that ex- 

perienced workers are transients or migrants. In addi- 

tion, the number of openings for permanent employ- 
ment in this occupation is quite small. 

Sheepherding is certainly not a new or unusual 
occupation. Since the beginning of recorded time, 
sheep have been raised for the wool and the meat 
they furnish. Although sheep raising and the manu- 
facture of wool products are two of the oldest fields 
of employment, they were unknown to the Indian 
inhabitants of this country until 1540, when they were 
introduced into the New World by Coronado, the 
Spanish explorer. They were also brought by the 
first colonists to Jamestown in 1607. 

In the Pyrenees of southern France and northern 
Spain, sheep raising has been carried to a high level 
of development. The Basques who live in that area 
have become world famous as sheepherders. For this 
reason, most workers recruited for this work in this 
country are Americans of Spanish extraction. 

The demand for sheepherders is not as great as 
it once ‘was since the number of sheep has been re- 
duced over the years. This is in contrast to an ex- 
panding production in practically every other field 
of agriculture and industry. A marked drop in sheep 
raising occurred during World War II due partly to 
the difficulty of providing suitable workers to care 
for and feed the sheep, and to the great demand for 
meat. The sheep flocks of America and the sheep 
population have never again equaled those of prewar 
years. 

The decline in the number of sheep and the in- 
creasing use of fenced ranges in some areas have 
limited the demand for herders and encouraged many 
who followed this work to seek and find other em- 
ployment. As a result, it is not always easy to fill the 
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cies must be continued. In addition, we must con 
tinue to have the support of our civic and servic 

clubs, employers, church groups, veterans organiza- 
tions, press, radio and TV, and a host of others in 
our community with an interest in employment of the 
handicapped. 


ccupations 


By ELOY E. LUDI 
Manager, Las Vegas Local Office 


New Mexico Employment Security Commission 


requests of the grewers for men who can care for the 
sheep prope rly. 

The central point of recruitment activity in New 
Mexico revolves around Las Vegas, for it is in this 
area that the majority of Spanish-Americans who are 
interested and experienced in, and adaptable to, this 
work are found. From this area, we endeavor to 
recruit workers needed to fill the orders we receive. 

Orders for herders are usually placed with the Las 
Vegas local office during the month of February. 
These job openings are generally from the States of 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, Nevada, and 
Kansas, with the bulk of the orders coming from 
Wyoming. Although recruiting is done only in New 
Mexico,. the entire sheepherder recruitment and 
ferral program could not continue successfully for long 
without close cooperation and help from local offices 
in the order-holding States. 

Sheep ranches are scattered over vast areas where 
ordinary means of rapid communication are, some- 
times nonexistent. Written agreements signed more 
than 15 years ago between Wyoming and Montana 
and New Mexico provide uniform procedures adapted 
to these special conditions. ‘These agreements en- 
courage direct clearance negotiations between Las 
Vegas and local offices in the order-holding States, 
and provide for a survey of the needs of sheep ranch- 
ers at least 15 days before the beginning of the heavy 
demand season. 

The Las. Vegas local office plans well in advance to 
handle these employer labor demands. During mid- 
winter, a sheepherder questionnaire is sent to ever) 
applicant in our local office area who has had ex- 
perience in herding. From this questionnaire, infor- 
mation about prospective sheepherders is obtained. 
We also endeavor to learn how soon each individual 
applicant will be available and how long he wishes 
to continue with herding, or related work. 
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During the sheepherder recruiting season, Local Office Manager 


Ludi must often pick his way through stacks of herders’ bedrolls 
to get to his office. 


lhe questionnaire is prepared in both English and 
Spanish. While our job openings are confined chiefly 
to the States of Wyoming, Colorado, and Montana, 
the questionnaire also inquires about work performed 
in other States, previous experience, names of former 
employers, location of the work performed, the year, 
and whether the applicant helped or is familiar with 
lambing. In addition, the following questions are 
asked: Will you take a job herding this year? Where 
do you want to go?) ~When will you be ready to leave? 
Age? Do you speak English? Do you have friends 
or neighbors who have worked as herders and who 
want to go with you? If so, please write down their 
names and post office addresses. 

The information from the questionnaires permits 
us to match the orders with the workers who indicate 
they are available for such employment. We also 
make every effort to see that the herders selected meet 
the qualifications for the job as specified by the em- 
ployer. A year-to-year report from employers on the 
periormance of individual herders is kept in a Ranch 
Record Book. When a questionnaire is returned in- 
dicating an applicant is available, we arrange an in- 
terview to discuss the nature of the work involved as 
recorded on the orders, as well as his qualifications 
to perform the specified duties. 

The definition for sheepherder in the DicTIoNARY 
OF OccUPATIONAL TITLEs contains the tasks involved, 
but it does not touch upon the mental attitude or 
temperament of the individual suited to this work. 
The work presents somewhat of a problem for a per- 
son 1ot accustomed to solitary vigil. The hours are 
long and the work is performed, usually alone, on the 
rane» and on rough terrain in the mountains. The 
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herder must adjust himself to the routine of solitary 
living, cooking his own food, and facing certain risks 
from wild animals and other dangers connected with 
the care and protection of a valuable herd of domestic 
animals. He may not visit a town or city for weeks 
or months. 

The work generally pays in the neighborhood of 
$175 to $200 per month with “room” and _ board. 
The herder has no expenses, other than personal 
needs. He must provide his own clothing and heavy 
bedroll, consisting of mattress and blankets. Heavy 
clothing is a requirement, as the nights are usually 
cold in Wyoming and Montana, even in the summer. 
Herders sleep under a tent or in a sheep wagon. 
Sheep dogs used to assist in this work are provided 
by the employer. 

Employment usually lasts from 3 to 6 months, and 
occasionally the year round. In most cases, herders 
are recruited for lambing and then are kept on to 
tend flocks ranging between 1,000 and 2,000 head. 

A sheepherder usually has to do considerable trav- 
eling, since he must be transported from an outlying 
area to Las Vegas. When he arrives, someone from 
the local office usually stays with him until he boards 
the bus to start his trip out of the State. Workers 
often leave at off-hours during the night. This re- 
quires someone from the local office staff to meet the 
bus and get the herder on his way. Bus transporta- 
tion and subsistence en route are always furnished by 
the employer. 


Should Be Met on Arrival at Job 
When the sheepherder has boarded his bus, a tele- 


gram is sent to the employer to inform him of the 
worker’s time of arrival. The employer then ar- 
ranges to meet the worker or to have someone from 
the order-holding office meet the sheepherder when 
he arrives to take him to his place of employment. 
Failure to provide for the proper reception may result 
in having a worker wander off and become lost to 
the employer. When that occurs, the herder may 
find work with another employer who also has an 
opening for herders. 

Much’ disappointment is caused to everyone con- 
cerned when a specific employer fails to obtain the 
services of a herder who has been assigned and sent 
to him after the details involved in recruitment have 
been completed and after transportation costs have 
been advanced. For this reason, we do not consider 
our recruitment function complete until the herder 
has reached his assigned destination and taken up 
his duties with the employer who placed his request 
with our office. 

We believe the methods used in the recruitment 
and referral and placement by the Las Vegas local 
office in New Mexico and the order-holding‘ offices 
in Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Kansas, Wyoming, and 
Montana to be unique for such functions throughout 
the country. 
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APPLICATIONS /o: EMPLOYMENT 
AT THIS STORE 


HOW BEING TAVEN AT THE 
MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY COMMISSION 


2338 BIDDLE AVE 
WYANDOTTE 





Montgomery Ward Store Manager Richard V. Paulson talks with ES 
Supervisor Sam Splatt about the sign in the new Ward store 
window. 


ce HAT’S going on?” Heavy earthmoving equip- 

ment—power shovels—bulldozers—scrapers— 
dump trucks—a large hole already being gouged out 
of vacant lots. This is what the Veterans Employment 
Representative of the Wyandotte local office asked 
while on his way to work the morning of March 20, 
1958. Food for thought? Certainly. He immedi- 
ately discussed what he had seen with the Employment 
Service supervisor who, upon checking local sources, 
learned that Montgomery Ward Co. was establishing 
a store at this location. Shortly thereafter, this fact 
was announced publicly through a story in a local 
newspaper. 

Now was the time to build a plan to best sell and 
serve this employer. We knew, through experience in 
planning services for other employers in this kind of 
business, the general types of skills and workers usually 
hired. This is the story of our planning and the results 
of local office efforts to serve this multiestablishment 
employer. 

xk ok 


Through discussions with the local office manager, 
the ES supervisor, and the entire ES staff, we deter- 
mined that we could serve this employer best by: 

First, using knowledge gained in serving other large 
retail establishments, make an immediate file search 
for applicants experienced in retail trade establish- 
ments, including applicants for office and supervisory 
positions, along with those for sales and service depart- 
ments, so that we could intelligently discuss our cur- 
rent supply of available applicants, and 

Second, contact Montgomery Ward representatives 
to discuss services we have to offer in connection with 
staffing the new store, and schedule periodic meetings 
with employer personnel and ES personnel to review 
and evaluate such activities. 

Putting this plan into action, in May 1958 we sent 
a letter to the Montgomery Ward Detroit District 
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We Staif the 
Local Store of a 
Nationwide Retailer 


By SAM SPLATT 
Employment Service Supervisor, Wyandotte Local Office 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


Manager explaining our services and offering assist- 
ance with the staffing of the new store. The reply to 
this letter referred us to the company representative 
in charge of staffing the new Southgate store who, 
with the future Store manager, was also contacted. 
These men were interested in what we had to offer but 
they required no definite action until fall. In the 
meantime, we planned to keep in touch with this 
employer. 

In the intervening period, we made a continual file 
search, registration, and call-in for additional infor- 
mation. We placed emphasis on building a file of 
qualified applicants for retail establishments. In our 
contacts with the employer throughout the summer, 
we discussed their staffing needs and made preliminary 
determination of applicant qualifications. 

In October 1958, we invited the store manager and 
the merchandising manager to the local office to dis- 
cuss our activities to date and their staffing plans. 
Several meetings were held with company personnel 
and ES staff during October to review job orders for 
all store departments, including supervisory and office 
personnel. It was agreed that a 3-by 6-foot sign, 
made by our Information Department, would _ be 
placed in the store window to direct interested appli- 
cants to our office and that the company would place 
an advertisement in the local newspaper directing 
applicants interested in working in this establishment 
to come to our office on December 12, 13, 15, and 16. 

The results of these efforts were excellent. New 
applicants were registered, interviewed, and sched- 
uled; files: were searched; applicants called in, 
screened, selected, and scheduled during November 
for December 12, 13, 15, and 16. The first jobs to be 
filled were those of the personnel manager and 
the supervisory staff of the various sections and de- 
partments. The local office staff worked long hours 
on the week days and on Saturday with the result that 
over 600 persons whom we referred were hired to 
operate the store. 
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ES Supervisor Sam Splatt discusses procedure for handling applications for employment at the new Montgomery Ward store with mem- 
bers of the Wyandotte local office staff. 


In addition, the company needed 50 high school 
students with typing ability for promotional letter- 
writing during the Christmas holidays. We contacted 
three high schools and arranged typing tests for De- 
cember 13. Our referrals resulted in 50 hires. 

he company also needed 30 girl usherettes to con- 
duct public tours in the store on opening day, Feb- 
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} OW successful are you in recruiting good stenog- 

raphers and secretaries for referral to your 
emp oyers? Are your office files practically devoid of 
‘uci topnotch people? If they are, and if your re- 
(us's for persons with these skills are great, then you 
iaring the predicament of the Phoenix Profes- 
‘io: |, Sales, and Clerical Office of the Arizona State 
“ti! ‘oyment Service. 
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ruary 12, 1959. After a file search, call-in, and inter- 
view, we were able to supply 30 qualified applicants 
who were hired. 

The long hours of planning and the many contacts 
and meetings with the employer’s personnel resulted 
in a highly pleased employer who is continuing to use 
our services in this and other locations. 


9? 
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ecruitment 


By JACK W. RATH 
Manager, Phoenix Professional, Sales, and Clerical Office 


Arizona State Employment Service 


The Phoenix PS & C Office, like similar offices 
throughout the Nation, has had to live with the frus- 
tration of being unable to satisfy fully the demand 
for experienced stenographers and secretaries. 

Recently, the Phoenix situation became ‘critical. 
With the dynamic growth and industrial development 
of Phoenix, the “Valley of the Sun,” the need for 
stenographers and secretaries reached a record high. 
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Members of the Phoenix PS & C Office staff plan the ‘‘Test Your- 
self’’ radio broadcast series. Left to right: Leo Hogan, em- 
ployer relations specialist; Ross Lamoreaux, professional place- 
ment specialist; and Jack W. Rath, manager. 


All normal avenues of recruitment were generally un- 
productive of high quality applicants and the supply 
was apparently exhausted. The local office used all 
the usual recruitment media at its disposal—radio, 
television, newspaper letters, civic organizations, and 
schools—to attract those with shorthand skill. All 
brought some response, but the shortage continued. 

Something was needed to get the recruitment mes- 
sage across to that segment of the latent labor force 
that had not been reached. After many staff meet- 
ings, an idea was developed which, when translated 
into an action program, helped to solve the immedi- 
ate problem of the Phoenix office. 

The idea was a radio program entitled, ‘Test 
Yourself.” The broadcast—taped in advance for 
convenient home, office, and classroom audience 
listening—consisted of a 15-minute test of shorthand 
proficiency based on dictation at speeds of 60, 80, 96, 
and 120 words per minute for 2-minute tests. The 
subjects of the materials used in the dictation were 
based on the Employment Service program, thereby 
promoting the ES story as well as measuring the short- 
hand ability of those who took the test. 

Phoenix radio station KOY—an affiliate of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System and the key station of 
the Arizona Broadcasting System with 11 outlets 
throughout the State—was contacted, and the idea 
became a reality. Bill Lester, program director, and 
the staff of KOY, in cooperation with ASES person- 
nel, arranged a weekly 15-minute statewide program. 

Phoenix PS & C Office staff publicized the broad- 
cast series through newspaper articles and contacts 
with business colleges, high schools, and women’s 
clubs. 

Stations of the Arizona Broadcasting System 
throughout the State desiring to use the program in- 
dependently from the network broadcast were con- 
tacted by ES personnel in the respective local office 
areas. Necessary arrangements were made for pres- 
entation and use of tape recordings which had been 
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‘Test Yourself’’ broadcast on the air with Ross Lamoreaux, profes- 
sional placement specialist, PS & C Office (left), and Bill Lester, 
KOY program director. 


prepared in advance of the network broadcast and 
which permitted local tie-ins. 

This type of program not only proved to be a good 
recruiting device, but an excellent publicity program 
for the local offices df the State Employment Service. 

Radio station KOY received hundreds of cards and 
letters commenting favorably on the program. A 
typical remark was: “I heard your program, “Test 
Yourself’ last evening for the first time. It was most 
enjoyable and worthwhile taking dictation with each 
of your tests. My shorthand is rather rusty as |] 
hardly ever use it in the job I now have. However, 
with practice, I feel sure I can qualify for the better 
stenographic openings advertised by the Employment 
Service. Your program is a real public service and 
I, for one, hope it will be continued.” 

Local employers commented that they listened to 
the broadcast and gaged their own dictation speed, 
which helped them to better define their job order 
dictation speed requirements for stenographic and 
secretarial workers. 

Of the 143 applicants who registered in the Phoenix 
PS & C Office as a direct result of this 3-week broad- 
cast series, at least 50 were placed in stenographic 
and secretarial openings in the “Valley of the Sun.” 

Based on the results of the ““Test Yourself’ Broad- 
cast Series, we believe the Phoenix PS & C Office 
got its recruitment message across to a valuable seg- 
ment of the labor force not previously reached. 
Similar success was reported from other local offices 
in the State receiving the network show or using the 
taped broadcast with local tie-ins. Some stenogra- 
phers and secretaries may be reticent to ask their 
families or friends to help them test their shorthand 
speed and accuracy. But the “Test Yourself” 
Broadcast Series provided the opportunity for them 
to ascertain this important factor, to prepare for self- 
improvement where necessary, and to make their 
skills available for placement through the local public 
Employment Service office. 
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Lo The Book Shelf L. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICES: BELGIUM, 
International Labour Ojfice, Geneva, 1957, 128 pp.. 
75 cents. 


The National Employment Service in Belgium, similar to 
the Employment Service in Canada, is concerned with at 
least two groups of the population speaking different lan- 
guages. The larger group speaks Flemish and is concen- 
trated in the west and north of the country while the smaller 
group, which is French-speaking, lives in the southern part. 
In addition, there are a few German-speaking persons in the 
districts adjoining the German frontier in the east. 


The birth rate is relatively high in the Flemish areas, 
where there is some localized unemployment (particularly 
in Western Flanders), while in the French-speaking areas 
the birth rate is low and there has been a shortage of labor 
for some years. Belgium is a country with a high popula- 
tion density. There are 8,896,000 persons living in an area 
of 32,369 square miles, making more than 274 inhabitants 
to the square mile. 


The Belgium Employment Service, which has gradually 
leveloped from private agencies, has a place in the social 
security system. Its placement work is carried out in close 
collaboration with activities pertaining to unemployment 
Its work is, to a great extent, supervised by the employers’ 
and workers’ organizations and thus the adaptation of the 
service for the task of preventing unemployment through 

policy of full employment was fairly easy. 


The National Placement and Unemployment Office 
ONPC) is a public board responsible for such practical mat- 
ters as placement, vocational rehabilitation of the unem- 
ployed, and unemployment administration. During the 
second World War and the occupation of Belgium, from 
940 to 1944, a number of changes were made in the system. 
The ONPC became the National Labor Office. The changes 
did not, however, affect the actual structure of the Employ- 
ment Service. 


Local employment exchanges were set up wherever re- 
quired by industry, and special offices were opened to deal 
with specific industries or occupations. The Office was 
given the responsibility for supervising the placing and 
transfer of all workers and for vocational training and re- 
habilitation. The responsibility for placement of young 
workers was transferred to the Ministry of Labor. 


Che relative prosperity of Belgium since the war has en- 
ibled the Employment Service to take a more positive ap- 
proach. After the country was liberated, it was not found 
necessary to take any special measures to combat unemploy- 
ment. The economy quickly absorbed 300,000 prisoners of 
war and deportees who came home after May 1945. Short- 
ages in the coal mines brought the use of 40,000 German 
yrisoners of war in 1945. Agreements were worked out in 
946 for 50,000 Italian workers and the admittance of about 
0,000 displaced persons. 


Placement, of course, is the main task of the ONPC. The 
ONPC represents the national clearing machinery and super- 


vises and coordinates the placement work of the regional 
offices. One part of the Placement Division is responsible 
for special placements, vocational retraining, placement 
methods, publicity, and war victims. Another part has the 
employment market analysis, placement promotion, library 
research, and documents and statistical activities. Another 
part has the occupational literature, youth guidance, inde- 
pendent employment offices branch, and placement training. 


Twenty-nine regional offices are graded into four classes, 
according to size. In 1955, some 16,000 workers were 
placed in jobs through the interregional and national clear- 
ance machinery. The employment market and the Statis- 
tical Division currently do not classify areas according to the 
adequacy of the labor supply as is the practice in Canada 
and the United States. One important function carried on 
is the development of a manpower budget following the 
ILO and the OEEC patterns. This budget is something like 
the economic assumptions developed by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. There are some short-run area man- 
power estimates and some long-range estimates. 


Not only are placement statistics combined for the activ- 
ities of the public employment offices but there are also 
placement statistics for private employment agencies—some- 
thing we do not have in the United States. 


In the youth counseling program, medical and technical 
exams are given. The ONPC has a duty to insure that no 
vacancy remains unfilled while a man capable of filling it is 
unemployed but it has no duty to create employment op- 
portunities. However, there is a statement in the ILO Hand- 
book on “National Employment Services: Belgium” that the 
“work of the Employment Service is of the utmost value to 
the national economy for whenever a job seeker and em- 
ployer are brought into touch more quickly than they other- 
wise would have been or indeed when they would not other- 
wise have been brought into touch at all it can be said that 
the service has helped to reduce the proportion of unem- 
ployment and to increase production.” 


Among the interesting features of the Belgium system are: 


1. Recipients of unemployment insurance benefits must 
report on time daily to maintain their eligibility; 

2. Persons may continue to receive unemployment insur- 
ance benefits while receiving on-the-job retraining in new 
and needed occupations; 


3. Transportation tickets are available at a fraction of 
regular rates for job seekers being sent to openings at a 
distance from their homes; 


4. There are a wide variety of related functions and serv- 
ices with medical professions and unions. 


“National Employment Services: Belgium” is a useful 
companion document to ILO Handbooks on the Employ- 
ment Services in Great Britain, Canada, and the United 
States. 


— JOHN B. EWING, Chief, International Activities, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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